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twin spirits of loyalty and locality lost something of
their hold upon the instinct and intellect of the people.
More important than all, the population of Italy had
been compelled to take sides in a great and living
issue. Part had served the French ; part had offered
to them an active or a passive resistance. In every
quarter of Italy, and behind all the varying condi-
tions of Italian political life, this underlying dualism
remained the groundwork of public affairs. The old
dynasties were pitted against the revolutionary faith ;
the canons against the Civil Code, the index against
the belief in liberty, the doctrine of obedience against
the gospel of natural rights. Hateful as were the
oppressions of the Empire, there was not a town in
which some family or group of families had not con-
tributed to establish the new regime and to strip
from the old fabric its traditional supports ; and this
great connexion, when the lamp of the Empire was
extinguished, continued to cherish the thoughts which
arose from the understanding of that strong and
finely-wrought machine.

The republican tradition in England, represented by
the writings of Milton, Harrington, and Sidney, and
illustrated by the triumphs of the Commonwealth,
survived the Revolution of 1688 only as a literary
memory. The Whig settlement, by circumscribing
the prerogative of the Crown and fixing the succession
in the Protestant line, gave substantial satisfaction
to the constitutional feeling in the country. In the
first half of the eighteenth century the Hanoverian
throne was threatened, not by republicans but by
Jacobites, and, when at the beginning of the reign of
George III., a radical movement sprang up in the City